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“Her attentioa was attracted by the scund of a woman’s voice "—p. 499. 


TRIED. 
BY F. M. F. SKENE, AUTHOR OF “A STORY OF VIONVILLE.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
[ wa3 nearly a month since the sad evening when and each day since then had but served to deepen 
Irene Clive returned from her fruitless errand to the gloom and misery of her poverty-stricken home. 
the publisher’s, with the small sum which the sacri- Her father’s illness had steadily increased ; slowly 
fice of her most treasured possession had produced, and surely he was sinking into the nameless grave, 
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which was to swallow up all his high pretensions, all 
his lofty dreams of earthly distinction and honour. 
His life had been given him as a gift—he might 
have made it fair and glorious, wreathed round with 
amaranthine blossoms from noble deeds, that live as 
deathless memories in Paradise, but he had poured 
it all out in vain libation at the feet of the idol 
Fame, whose first gift, even to successful ambition, is 
most often the laurel wreath that crowns a skeleton, 
the meed of praise lavished on those whose ears are 
already dull in death; and by him the precious waters 
of life had all been lavished on a desert waste, where 
the parched and burning sands had sucked them in 
and left no trace behind. Yet still, even in those 
last hours, when the immortal soul was trembling 
on the brink of the dread eternity, the master pas- 
sion absorbed his whole being as utterly as in the 
strong days of youth, when hope was high and con- 
fidence unshaken. In the ravings of his delirium, 
in the moanings of his hours of exhaustion, still his 
one cry was that he must live—live till the world had 
accorded to his genius its true reward, and acknow- 
ledged him among the great ones of the earth; and 
he was sure that it would be so. Not all in vain could 








his whole life have been given, to wring from his | 
fellow-men the recognition of his exaltation above the 


common herd. 
was honoured far and wide; yet should the homage 
of wealth and substantial benefits turn his disgrace- 
ful obscurity to a noonday blaze of prosperity and 
fame! If death would but hold off a little longer, all 
would be well. So, with his wasted aands, the man, 


Yet should he know that his name | 


dying of actual want, still grasped at the shadows | 


that had lured him to his ruin, and strove with his 


glazing eyes to sce the false glitter of the earthly | 


glory that would never even gild the unknown tomb 
to which he was sinking fast. 

And his young daughter, meanwhile, shining in 
that gloomy home like a pure white lily in a dun- 
geon cold and dark, wore out her innocent heart with 
the corroding cares of daily bitter trials and cruel 
privation, which she ever strove should fall upon her- 


self rather than upon her dream-haunted father, who | 


left the whole burden of the household necessities 
upon her alone. Absorbed in his own thoughts and 
in his sufferings, he always expected that the soup 
and wine, which was the only food he could swallow, 
should be ready for him whenever he required them, 
but he never asked where these delicacies were to 
come from, or how Irene and her old nurse were to 
support themselves at the same time. 

Xanthi had never learned to speak English, and in 
Mrs. Clive’s little cottage she had had no opportu- 
nity of acquiring any knowledge of the strange land 
in which she found herself, so that she was as com- 
pletely ignorant of all save the manners and customs 
of her own country as when she first left Greece, and 
she was therefore simply an additional burden to 
Trene, instead of being any assistance to her. The 


poor child was sorely beset with the difficulties ang 
anxieties that were crowding upon her. The money 
she had received from the sale of her mother’s Icon haq 
lasted only a few days, and she had provided for the 
family since then by an expedient of which she could 
not bear to think, though she had felt it to be quite 
unavoidable. Her father had also retained one last 
relic of her mother in the ring with which he had 
wedded her, and which he had taken from her dead 
hand to wear on his own in continual remembrance 
of her. Irene knew well that he would never volun. 
tarily have parted with it, but it had become too 
large for his wasted hand, and one night, in his 
restless tossing to and fro, it rolled off his finger 
unobserved by him. Irene picked it up, and kept it 
carefully, fully expecting he would ask for it, but he 
never did; his mind was now often confused from 
extreme weakness and the wandering of fever, and 
he appeared to have forgotten he had ever possessed 
a ring at all. So there came a day when absolute 
starvation threatened them, and the sick man cla- 
moured feebly for the stimulants his daughter had 
no means of procuring for him, and then, feeling as 
if she were committing a great act of sacrilege, the 
poor girl went out and sold the ring for a sum that, 
as she expressed it to Xanthi, would keep them all 
alive a little longer. 

And now it had come to anend. There was one 
shilling only left, which the wine necessary for her 
father would exhaust that night, and when Xanthi 
and she had eaten the half loaf of bread which still 
remained from the slender provision they had eked 
out as long as they could, she saw no prospect before 
any one of them but lingering death by hunger and 
cold. 

irene Clive knew nothing at all about workhouses 
and parish relief, beyond the fact that something of 
the sort existed for those whom she would have 
qualified as beggars; but she would never have 
supposed it possible that any such resource could 
avail persons in their rank of life, and she well knew 
that, even if help of this kind could have been ob- 
tained, her proud father would literally have died of 
starvation, as others similarly situated have done 
before him, rather than avail himself of it. 

So, on this lovely spring evening, she sat on the 
ground beside her Greek nurse, sunk in an utter and 
hopeless despondency, while her father, on his bed of 
pain, lay in the heavy sleep of exhaustion. Irene’s 
beautiful head was pillowed on the old woman’s 
knees, her bright hair trailing in shining masses 
down to the very floor, and Xanthi with her withered 
hands was tenderly smoothing back the long locks 
from the lovely face that was now so pale and wan, 
spite of the rounded youthful contour of the chee. 

“Light of my eyes,” said the Athenian woman, 
addressing her with one of the poetic terms of en- 
dearment which are currently used in modern Greek, 
“it tears my very heart in two, to see you so sad, 
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Courage, my bird! the good God will think of us 
soon.” 

«JT have tried to hope and trust as long as I could, 
Xanthi, but to-day I feel as if the end were come—I 
can struggle nomore. I must go and get my father’s 
yine with this one shilling, and when that is gone I 
think we must just lie down and die.” 

“Qh no, no! my heart’s love! my treasure!” said 
the old woman, passionately, “you must not die, so 
young, so sweet, God’s own fair flower! Your 
father is going fast, and it is time for me to die too. 
[am very old. I almost think the angel of death 
must have forgotten me, But you, my beautiful 
darling, it is impossible that you should be left to 
dieso soon. There ought to be long years of happi- 
ness before you yet.” 

“My mother was almost as young when she was 
taken from us, Xanthi, and I think I should be ready 
even now to follow her, life seems so very sad—so 


| those bright far-away homes. 


TRIED. 








I must go and get 
the wine for my father, he will be sure to ask for 


| it when he awakes; to-night he shall have it; but 


to-morrow !—what will become of us all to-morrow?” 

The old woman could only clasp her hands and 
sigh. She was utterly powerless to help or advise 
the poor child sinking under such a weight of care, 


and Irene, with a mournful resignation which was 





terible; but, dear nurse, I am truly sorry you ever | 


left your sunny native country to take care of me in 
England, for it has brought great suffering upon you; 
Iwish you could go back.” 

“Tf you could come too, my little bird, that would 
be blessed!” said the Greek, her eyes sparkling at 
the thought with a sudden gleam of brightness. 
“We should not suffer there, for no one starves in 
Greece; any one who has a vineyard or a garden 
vill always give one a bunch of grapes or a handful 
of olives, and that, with a piece of our black bread, 
isall one wants in the hot days, when a draught of 
cold water is one’s greatest luxury. Ah, cocona! 
(lady) if we had your poor father there, the sunshine 
vould put new life into him, and you would be gay 
asa bird; and I, how happy should I be! but there 
isthat terrible great sea, and the many high moun- 
tains between us and my dear bright land, and I 
dare not hope ever to look on it again.” 

She bent down her head to hide the tears that 
rolled over her cheeks, as she said the last words ; 
but Irene saw them. 

“Poor Xanthi! how sad it is for you. 
you must be very sorry you ever came with me to 


IT am sure 


this cold sad country.” 
“No, my heart’s treasure, I am not indeed,” said 
face that 


“T promised 


the nurse, stooping down to kiss the sweet 
was raised so sorrowfully to her own. 
your beautiful mother to watch over you always, and 
Iwill, Why, it is I that have made you a Greck 
like herself ; you would have known nothing but that 
harsh-sounding English, if you had not always spoken 
with me in the tongue of the Hellenes. What would 
the darling mother have thought, if you had come to 
meet her in paradise not able to speak to her ?” 
irene smiled sadly. “If I am so happy as to meet 
hy mother in paradise, I do not think we shall need 
any words to show how we love one another; but 
Paradise is further off even than Greece, Xanthi, and 


but too much akin to despair, once more put on her 
hat and her threadbare cloak, and went out into the 
streets, 


CHAPTER XV. 


IRENE CLIVE’s errand was soon accomplished, for she 
purposely spent the whole of her last shilling on the 
wine for her father, fearing that if she did not do so, 
hunger might drive her to take some of it to buy 
food for herself. ‘“ But poor Xanthi,” she thought, 
“it is too terrible that I shall have nothing to give 
her to-morrow—not even a morsel of bread; and the 
day after the landlord will come again for his rent. 
What shall I do—oh! what shall I do?” 

She looked round with a wild appealing glance, 
but there was none to hear or answer that heart- 
wrung cry. She drew her cloak closer round her 
and shivered, for the sun had set, and her delicate 
frame, enfeebled by privation, could scarcely bear 
even the freshness of the evening air. She had 
wandered on listlessly after she had left the wine- 
shop, not knowing or caring whither she went, but 
feeling as if she could not go back to tell her poor 
starving nurse she had brought her no bread. In- 
stinctively she had avoided all low and crowded 
streets, and she found herself now in 
rounded only by good houses, and with a public 
garden in the centre enclosed by an iron railing. 


& square sur- 


| She felt exhausted, and went to lean against the gate 


twill not help us out of our troubles here to talk of | 


which led into this pleasure-ground, gazing through 
the bars at the lilac and laburnum trees which were 
just beginning to blossom, and feeling a sort of un- 


conscious pleasure at the sight of the flowers, which 
reminded her of the cottage-home where she had 
never known want or sorrow. As she did so, her 


attention was attracted by the sound of a weman’s 


voice, rising shrill and quavering through the evening 
air, in what could only by courtesy be called a song, 
so confused and discordant were the notes. Irene 
turned round and saw that it proceeded from an 
ordinary street-singer, who was standing before one 
of the houses in the square, doing her best, as it 
would seem, to attract the notice of the inhabitants 
by noise of some kind, for it was hardly to be sup- 
posed even she could think she was pleasing their ears 
The woman was miserably 





by anything like music. 
clad, and had an infant in her arms and another 
child hanging to her skirts, both of whom occa- 
sionally added to the discord by wailing cries. 
“Surely she cannot expect to gain anything by 
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such wretched singing,” thought Irene, feeling glad | with unwearied care from infancy, was quietly accept. 
of any little occurrence which could draw her | 


thoughts away for a few minutes from her over- 


| 


ing starvation. 
She turned away, unable to endure the sight, byt 


whelming difficulties, and she watched the woman | her father was now awake; he called her with his 
with some interest, as she moved very slowly from | feeble voice. 


house to house, shrieking out her dismal ballad. 


“Here is your wine, dearest father,” she said 


Presently a servant-girl, who had been listening to | eagerly, as she poured out a glassful and held it to 
her for some time from the top of the area-steps, | his parched lips. 


ran forward and put some money into her hand. 
The woman only interrupted her song for a moment 
to thank her, and then went on to the next house. 
There she got nothing; but a little further on a 
window was opened and a piece of silver was flung 
out and rattled on the stones at her feet. She 
picked it up with many curtseys, and continued her 
progress, carefully watched by Irene, who saw the 
same process repeated from the windows of various 
houses, and occasionally a passer-by would put some- 
thing into her hand, so that by the time she had 
gone quite round the square she must have gained 
a considerable sum. 

“Well, that is money easily got,” said Irene, with 
a sigh, as she prepared to move homewards. Sud- 
denly a thought seemed to strike her, which caused 
the colour to rush ina erimson glow all over her 
beautiful face. For a moment she stood with her 
great blue eyes following the retreating figure of the 
singer, and her lips parted as her breath came fast 
from her heaving chest; but the next instant she 
flung her hands before her eyes, and exclaiming aloud, 
*“Oh no, no! I cannot—I cannot!” as if in answer to 
some invisible assailant, she hastily drew her cloak 
round her and fled through the square like one who 
tries to escape a sudden pursuit. And pursued she 
was in truth, but it was only by an idea which had 


suggested itself to her own mind, and from which she | 


strove in vain to escape, as she hurried through the 


| 





He drained it at a draught, and then said, as he 
fell back on the pillow, “ I want some beef-tea, Irene; 
I have had none to-day, and I could take some nov, 
I feel very weak to-night.” 

Irene looked round in despair. She knew but too 
well there was not a drop of soup in the house. 

** Will not the wine be sufficient for the present?” 
she faltered out. 

“No, child; you know well the doctor said I should 
sink altogether if I did not have some nourishment; 
wine is but a stimulant. I cannot always take the 
soup, as you know, but to-night I feel that I require 
it; get it at once,’ he added, with the unreasoning 
impatience of illness. 

“Tam afraid we have none at all to-night,” said 
Irene, the sweet reluctant tones falling faintly from 
her lips. 

“None! and this is your care of me! I really 
think it must be your purpose to make my illness 
end fatally. I should get well fast enough if I were 
properly attended to; but my own daughter will not 
take the trouble to see that I have a little necessary 
nourishment !” 

He flung himself round on his bed, with his face 


| to the wall; and when Irene, cut to the very heart, 


i 


streets to her wretched home. It was with her every | 
step that she took, it followed her up the stairs, | 


it entered with her into the room where the two 
helpless beings, who were now so entirely dependent 
on her for support, were anxiously awaiting her 
return, 

Xanthi looked up eagerly when she saw her, and 
Irene’s heart sank as she readily interpreted the 
glance; for she knew the old woman was aware it 
was her last piece of money she had gone out to 
spend, and that the morsel of bread which remained 
in the house would only suffice for one more meal. 
Had she expended any part of her shilling on a loaf ? 
was the question the black eyes of the Greek, grown 
holiow from want, were most plainly asking. With 
« trembling hand Irene drew out the bottle of wine 
from under her cloak. 

“Dear dear Xanthi, I had to provide for my father 
first ; I have only this.” 

The Greek woman meekly crossed her hands on 
her breast and bowed her head over them, and Irene 
knew that the kind old nurse, who had tended her 


hung over him and tried to kiss him, not knowing 
how else to answer him, he spurned her away with 
his feeble hand, and buried his face in the bedclothes. 
Irene sank into a chair by his bedside. Could she 
endure this, she asked herself, if, indeed, there was 
a remedy ? 

The night watch over the sick man was divided 
between Xanthi and hérself; and alike when she sat 


; by his side and listened to the delirious ravings, in 


which he seemed to be acknowledging the plaudits 
of an admiring multitude,to whom he imagined himself 
to be repeating his poem; and later, when she lay on 
her hard mattress and tried in vain to sleep, one idea 
alone was present with her—the same that had seemed 
to dart like an arrow into her brain, as she saw the 


| street-singer receiving money in the square. It had 
| not left her for a moment since, in spite of all her 


efforts to dismiss it from her mind; and she was 
compelled at length to face it, when the cold grey 
light falling on her sleepless eyes, told her that 


} another day was dawning upon her, with all its 
| heavy burdens of care and responcibility, for those 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


most dear to her on earth. 

The thought from which Irene Clive could no 
longer escape, was one full of indescribable terror to 
her timid sensitive nature, but she knew that if she 
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——— 
were once compelled to recognise it as an absolute 
duty, it would become invested with an iron power, 


bitter might be her repugnance to it. 

The cruel fact which stared her in the face was 
simply this—that she had it in her power to gain the 
means of support for her father and Xanthi, if she 
could make up her mind to sing in the public streets, 
like the poor woman whose proceedings she had 
watched with so much interest on the previous 
evening. 

No one is ever really ignorant of their natural 
gifts, and although Irene Clive was singularly free 
from vanity or self-love, she knew perfectly well that 


she possessed a most exquisite voice and a rare | 


talent for music, which had been thoroughly culti- 
vated by her grandmother’s care. Her master had 
often told her that a voice such as hers, in compass 
and richness of tone, was seldom to be met with 
except among the children of Southern races like her 
own, and that in England it must always be con- 
sidered very remarkable. 

She could not doubt that if she let it be heard in 
all its purity and melodious sweetness in the streets 
of London, she could gain enough to provide her 
dying father with the few necessaries he required in 
these his last sad days, and save her devoted old 
nurse from paying the penalty of faithfulness to her- 
self by a death of lingering starvation. Was it pos- 
sible she could hesitate to do this at any cost? she 
asked herself, and yet that she, a lady in every sense 
of the word, and a young and delicate girl of sin- 
gularly modest and retiring nature, should actually 
go out into the streets to court public notice by the 
display of the voice, which, in her innocent shyness, 
she had blushed to let even her grandmother’s old 
friends hear in her country-home, seemed an ordeal 


| seemed to her so appalling, and by the time the sun 
| set on that dreadful day she had goaded herself to 
which would crush her will into compliance, however | 





a sacrifice for their sakes whom she loved so well, 
which she would never have accomplished for her 
own. 

Xanthi, seated uncomplainingly in a corner, her 
head bowed on her breast, was startled by a sudden 
movement of her young mistress, who rose abruptly, 
and flinging her arms round her father, told him she 
would go and soon bring him everything he wished 
for; then she came to her nurse, fondly kissed her 
withered cheek, and asked her to have patience a 
little longer, she should have a good meal soon. She 
next dressed to go out, hiding away her beautiful 
hair as usual, but with a feverish haste, as if she 
would not give herself time to think what she was 
doing, which was very unlike her usual quiet grace 
of movement; her blue eyes seemed to burn with a 
strange light, and her delicate cheek was flushed as 
Xanthi had never seen it; but Irene made no 
answer to the old woman’s questions, she did not 
even seem to hear them. 

At last she was ready. She went to the door; there 
she paused. A great trembling seized her limbs. 
She let her beautiful head fall forward on her hands. 
Xanthi started from her place, fearing she was ill; 
but Irene suddenly looked up, her lips moving as if 
to ask for help unseen, and then with a step fleet as 
a deer she ran down the stairs and was gone from the 
house in a moment. The Greek woman felt strangely 
uneasy; she had never seen her darling in such a 
mood before: what could it mean? Had want and 
sorrow driven her to some desperate act ? She longed 
to follow her, but she could not leave the sick man, 
nor could she have found her way through the 


| streets, or asked for guidance in any language but 


| her own. 


so perfectly unendurable that she could not bring her- | 


self to resolve upon it. She who shrank so timidly 


from every gaze when compelled to go out alone, and ! 


whose whole effort was to avoid attracting attention, 
to stand openly to be listened to and stared at, 
and to have money flung to her by the hands of 
strangers ! 

“Oh! no, no,’ 


’ 


she cried out again, “not even for 


you, my father—not even for you, my faithful old | 


nurse!” and starting from her miserable bed, she 
tried once more to banish the thought as an impossi- 
bility; but as the day wore on, as her father, much 
worse, much weaker than he had ever been, and half 
unconscious what he said, moaned out a continual 
entreaty for the nourishment she could not give 
him, while her nurse, having shared with her their 
last little piece of bread, spent the long hours rocking 
herself to and fro to still the pangs of hunger, the 
torture of witnessing these sufferings without reliev- 
ing them when she had the power to do so, became 
greater than even the pain of the fiery trial which 


| look of unspeakable pain. 


She was utterly helpless; she could but 
walk restlessly between the door and the window, and 
strive to calm her master, who called out incessantly 
for Irene. 

So passed what seemed to Xanthi an interminable 
period of time, and then her heart gave a great 
bound; she heard a light footfall on the stairs, 
eagerly she turned to the door. It opened, and Irene 
almost burst into the room, her hands laden with 
provisions, but her sweet face convulsed with a 
Her eyes were blazing 


| with unnatural fire, her cheeks crimson. Hastily she 
| put the food she had brought into Xanthi’s hands, 


| 








saying, “Give my father what he requires and take 
what you want; I cannot speak to him just now,” 
and then darting into the little inner room where 
her mattress was spread, she flung herself down 
upon it, and burying her face in the pillow, burst 
into a fit of passionate weeping, which she was quite 
unable to control, till after some hours she sank into 
a sleep of absolute exhaustion. 
(To be continued.) 
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DEATH IN 


THE POT.—II. 


A NEW APPLICATION OF AN OLD PARABLE, 


BY THE REV. HENRY ALLON, ISLINGTON. 






‘2 HE herb which the sons of the pro- 
( phets put into the seething-pot.- may | 
| serve for an analogy of remedies for | 
b a | the state of things which good-mean- | 
~ ing people sometimes employ. Not | 
only did it contribute nothing to satisfy hunger, it | 
poisoned the wholesome contents of the pot, and | 
made things worse than they were. There are 
always good men deeply moved by the social and | 
religious evils around them, and strenuously trying 
to remedy them; but unless their zeal be informed 
by wisdom, they will do a great deal more harm 
than they do good. We may go into the fields to 
gather herbs, eagerly, self-denyingly, laboriously, 
but if through the blind, uninformed, passionate | 
zeal of our pity we gather the poisonous colycinth 
instead of the wholesome cucumber, we shall put | 
into the pot means of death instead of means of life. | 

I cannot traverse the almost boundless range 
of suggestion here. Suppose we seek to remedy 
pauperism by an unwise poor-law, or by a profuse 
private charity, or by a patronising invasion of 
the sanctuary of a poor man’s house! Almost in- 
evitably we shall increase it. We shall deal, not | 
with the causes of the evil, but with its symptoms | 
only; and we may so treat the symptoms as to | 
aggravate the causes. The causes of pauperism are | 
very largely indolence, intemperance, and vice. 
Give money unwisely, and yousimply afford means | 
for their larger gratification. Is not the chief | 
cause of the increase of pauperism in our large | 
towns unwise poor-law administration? Is not | 
the chief cause of the pauperism of London the | 
six or seven millions of moncy annually spent in 
its public charities, in addition to its private 
benevolence? In ninety cases out of a hundred | 
alms given at the door or in the streets onstnies | 
the evil they are intended to remedy. We give | 
because it is so easy a form of benevolence. If we | 
would but take a little trouble, and give through 
a mendicity society, or seek out deserving objects 
at their homes, we should do good and not, as 
we now do, evil. We want to gratify our laudable 
benevolent sentiment without any trouble, and so 
we put death into the pot. 

So in education, instead of beneyolently pro- 
viding for the poor, we wrangle over education 
theories, and perhaps use the school as a means 
of party proselytism; and so again put death into 
the pot. 

The unwise and pernicious ways in which good 
people seek to remedy vice and irreligiousness, 
are well-nigh endless. Some of them make men 


| 
| 
| 


| more scornful and reckless than before. I hay 


within the last few days had letters from hight. 
educated men, driven into utter rejection of req 
lation by the pitiful narrowness and, if it wey 
not sincere, I would call it the wicked intolerang 


| of their religious friends. If we do not commej 


our piety by its tender charities, we certainly 


| shall not commend it by its stern dogmas an 


ascetic impositions. 

Others, again, are made simply accomplished 
hypocrites, by well-meant but unwise efforts 
make them religious. Death, and not life, is put 
into the pot. Evil, which seems to us to be good, 


| acts as a virulent poison, and the whole mass is 


poisoned. I believe that unspeakable injury is 
done by good people, who mean to do good; their 
ignorance of human nature—their misrepresents 
tions of God’s loving Gospel—their narrowness 
their intolerance—their religious bitterness—their 


| ascetic views of life, and attempted tyranny over 


conscience, make the ignorant either reckless or 
hypocritical, and drive the educated into a re. 


jection of Christianity in its entireness. There 


are many ways in which even the best-intentioned 
may put death into the pot when they think they 
are but preparing a wholesome meal for hungry 
men. ‘T'o remedy the evils of men requires great 
| wisdom, and great charity, as well as great zeal. 

What is the true remedy—the meal of God— 
which, cast in, turns even poison into wholesome 
food? LHlisha does not destroy the seething con- 
tents of the pot—does not command that it be 
thrown away; he heals it. 

First, much of the evil in our social life is sim- 
ply perverted good—elements calculated for great 
good, but perverted from it. The evil of our great 
cities is largely the result of growing population, 
of increasing commercial wealth, of a grandly- 
organised society—things all good and great in 
themselves, if only rightly oul. It is “because 
they are not rightly used; because we fail in 
religious duty and responsibility, that great forces 
for good become great forces for evil. The great 


| elements of our social life—population, wealth, or- 
| ganisation—are not to be disparaged. It would 
be very foolish to say we will disallow them be- 


cause they may work evil. God’s remedy is not 
to destroy them, it is to sanctify them. Do not 


| pour out the contents of the pot, cast in meal. 


Every great thing in human life is a possibility 


/of great evil; all great powers may be greatly 
‘abused. All great efforts to do good, like the 
_ herb-gathering of the young prophet, may become 
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ca 
ministries of evil. Men get wealth; it is an old | 
proverb—* The prosperity of fools destroys them.” 
Many a man who would have lived a modest, 
sensible life as a poor man, has his head turned 
asa rich man, and lives and dies a fool; and yet 
wealth is a good thing. A man gets educated; 
the old famine of ignorance is ended; his mind 
gets stored with knowledge, disciplined by logic, 
keen threugh subtle metaphysics. He gathers 
poisonous herbs instead of wholesome ones, puts 
them into the pot of social nutriment. Bad books, 
godless philosophy, speculative infidelity, and a 
thousand evil things corrupt and poison society. 
Hence some have warred against knowledge, de- 
nounced science, thought philosophy to be of 
Satan. Because evil gourds have been gathered, 
they would have no pottage at all prepared. Ig- 
norance, it is said, is better than infidelity. Soitis; 
but sanctified knowledge is better still. And we 
may not refuse the use because men abuse; we may 
not waste the pottage because a poisonous herb 
may be put into it. It is not the schooling and 
the knowledge that works the evil. If there were 
not these there would be brutal sensuousness. 
That the soul be without knowledge, it is not good. 
We may no more permit the mind to perish by 
famine than the body. The true remedy is to cast 
inGod’s meal, to sanctify by vital religion what- 
ever social elements even the folly or wickedness 
of men may contribute. The life of God in men’s 
souls—the truth of Christ in men’s minds and 
hearts, this is the only counteracting, sanctifying 
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remedy for the poisons of our social life. It will 
do more than anything else to remedy our pau- 
perism, and our physical evils, our contented ig- 
norance, our manifold vice; for it will touch the 
springs of pitying sympathy, of self-sacrificing 
effort, of noble charity. ‘Through carelessness or 
ignorance manifold evils will be put into whole- 
some provisions. God’s truth and life, as revealed 
in Christ, is the Divine remedy; the work that in 
the ragged church and school is being done; not 
destroying or disallowing anything, but sanc- 
tifymg everything; mixing with the most potent 
things of society the Divine provision—not a 


| mysterious drug, but simple meal, the natural 


food of man—the common salvation of our 
Lord and Saviour. By common sympathies of 
human hearts; by little acts of common service; 
by common prayer and common truth: not by 
doing some great thing—by great fervours, and 
great paroxysms, but by the steady and constant 
service of quict love and patient ministry. Not in 
the earthquake or the tempest, but in the still 
small voice does God speak. And he will counter- 
act, through these, the poison of evil, not by great 
incantations, but by common meal—the service of 
daily life. Quietly we rest on him, quietly we 
work; the pendulum of the steady, healthful 
soul vibrating between its Divine strength and 
its Divine work, simple and real alike in both, and 
realising all the mighty power of quiet piety and 
of quiet work—“the peace of God in all things 
keeping the heart and mind.” 








THE TALMUD. 


EACHING as doctrines the command- | 
ments of men,” was an accusation 
brought by our Lord (Matt. xv. 9) 
against the Pharisees. The same 
may with great propriety be said to 
be equally applicable to, as it is the 
distinctive feature of, the Jewish books called the 
Talmud. For this, its name imports, is a system | 
of doctrine, and its character shows it to be of | 
merely human origin. Nevertheless it is, and | 
alvays has been, highly venerated by the Jews, | 
who in many respects give it a preference to the 
Bible itself. It cannot, therefore, but be interest- 
ing, as it may be profitable to our readers, to 
know something about the writings which are 
held in such high estimation by those to whose 
forefathers God gave the record of his revealed | 
will, The Talmud, then, is the name given by the | 
Jews to the books which contain that portion 
(and by far the greater portion it is) of their civil 
and canonical law, which is not recorded in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament. For they affirm 





that in addition to the written law contained in the 
Pentateuch, Moses also received an oral law from 
Jehovah upon Mount Sinai. This latter they re- 
present as having been handed down unwritten 
from one generation to another, until the force of 
circumstances required them, in order to its pre- 
servation, to commit it also to writing. Hence the 
origin of the Taimud, in which this oral law, and 
various comments upon it, are recorded. The 
order of its transmission, according to the Jewish 
Rabbins, was as follows :—By Moses, who received 
it directly from God himself, it was delivered first 
to Aaron, and subsequently to Joshua, by whom it 
was communicated to the seventy elders, who had 
been appointed as a judicial body by Moses, and 
who appear to have continued to discharge their 
functions even under the judges. From them it 
was handed down to the school of the prophets, by 
whom, at a later date, and previous to their ex- 
tinction, it was delivered to the men of the Great 
Synagogue, which the Jews allege was originated 


|and presided over by Ezra, for the purpose of 
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restoring the Temple worship, and revising the 
Hebrew canor. At a subsequent period it was 
received from these by the Rabbins of the New 
Synagogue, who devoted themselves to the ex- 
position and illustration of the completed canon ; 
and by the last of whom, Judah the Holy, it was 
at length committed to writing. And indeed this 
was evidently necessitated, no less by the wide 
dispersion of the Jews, which took place after the 
insurrection in the time of Hadrian (a.p. 131), 
than by the number and variety of the oral 
traditions themselves, which had now largely ac- 
cumulated. Thus, then, was the first permanent 
record of the hitherto unwritten laws made, about 
A.D. 200, though the exact date is somewhat un- 
certain. 

The traditional law thus recorded forms the 
principal (though not the largest) of the two main 
portions into which the Talmud is divided—viz., 
the Mishna (or text), which professes to be the inter- 
pretation, given to Moses, and transmitted from 
him, of the written law of the Pentateuch. Of all 
the various precepts and regulations contained in 
this, amounting, according to the Rabbins, to 618, 
the Mishna gives every necessary explanation and 
direction for their right understanding and due 
application. After the Mishna, however, was com- 
pleted, as now stated, two different sets of com- 
mentaries were at an after period added to it, by 
the Rabbins of the celebrated schools of Tiberias 
and Babylon, to whom also we are indebted for the 
system of punctuation and accents which we have 
in the Hebrew Bible. These commentaries were 
at length collected into two separate works; and 
with the text, which is the same in both, are known 
by the name of the Jerusalem and the Babylonian 
Talmuds. The former of these is generally said 
to have been compiled by Rabbi Jochonan, about 
A.D. 230, though others with greater probability 
place it upwards of a century later. The latter, 
with more certainty, was begun by Rabbi Asche, 
about a.p. 427, though not completed till nearly 
fifty years after his death, by Rabbi Jose, about 
A.D. 475. But though the Jerusalem Talmud was 
prior in date, the Jews have always preferred the 
Babylonian, and term it The Talmud by way of 
pre-eminence. Hence when we find Talmud with 
the definite article in the writings of the Rabbins, 
we at once know that it is the Babylonian Talmud 
of which they speak. Each Talmud, therefore, it 
will be perceived, is divided into two main portions 





plete the work, which has since constituted th 
standard law-book of the Jews. 

The Mishna, as it appears in the Babylonian 
Talmud, is divided into the six following Sections, 
which are again subdivided into sixty-one tractates 
and numerous chapters :—1. Seder Zeroim, or the 
“Order of Seeds,” treating of the sowing and jp. 
gathering of the fruits of the earth, with special 
reference to the times and modes of prayers anj 
thanksgivings, tithes, and oblations to God. 9, 
Seder Moed, or the “Order of Festivals,” treat. 
ing of the times and manner in which the 
Sabbath, the Passover, the Feast of Tabernacles, 
and the other appointed Jewish feasts and fasts 
should be observed. 3. Seder Nashim, or the 
‘Order of Women,” treating of marriage, divorce, 
betrothment, conjugal infidelity, purifications, and 
such like. 4. Seder Nezikim, or the “ Order of 
Damages,” treating of losses or injuries sustained, 
of things found or deposited, of commercial deal- 
ings, as also of the mode of trial, the restitution 
to be made, and the punishment to be inflicted, 
5. Seder Kodashim, or the “ Order of Holy Things,” 
treating of the different kinds of sacrifices which 
were to be offered to Jehovah, and of the clean and 
unclean animals which might or might not be 
eaten by the Jews. 6. Seder Taharoth, or the “Order 
of Purifications,” treating of houses, vessels, and 
furniture; of persons, garments, and fruits, how 
they became unclean, and how they must be puri- 
fied. It is to be observed, however, that the 
Jerusalem Talmud did not originally include the 
last of these orders, while the fifth is now also 
wanting from it. 

With respect to the Gemaras, both consist of 
extensive and discursive notes and illustrations of 
the different topics treated of in the above sec- 
tions, though neither of them, and more especially 
that in the Jerusalem Talmud, is complete in its 
comments upon the tractates and chapters. They 
enter still further into particulars, and afford ad- 
ditional explanations to those given in the Mishna 
(being, as computed, about fifteen times as long as 
it), so that in point of fact they are an amplified 
interpretation of its interpretation of the written 
Levitical law. For, just as the design of the 
Mishna, the so-called Divine interpretation of the 
written law, was to give more ample directions 
concerning its injunctions, so that of the Gemaras, 
the merely human interpretation of the oral law, 
was to give more minute details concerning its 





—viz., the Mishna, or text, written in the Hebrew, | statements. 


and the Gemara, or commentary, written the Ara- 


It must not, however, be supposed that the 


maic dialect, which was that commonly used by | contents of the Talmud relate only to topics con- 
the Jews after the time of the Captivity. The | nected with religion and morals. So far from 
names of these are sufficiently expressive of their | being confined to such, it treats of a very great 
nature, Mishna literally signifying “repetition,” 
from being as it were a second law; and Gemara 
signifying “perfection,” from its serving to com- 





variety of subjects—philosophy, medicine, history, 
&c., while it also gives particular directions for 
regulating the conduct in all possible circumstances 
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and duties of life. This will so far account for the | 
high value set upon both portions of it by the | 
Jews, and for their having regarded it more than | 
the Bible itself as the source of their religious and 
civil obligations. More especially is this the case 
with regard to the Mishna, which the Rabbins , 
speak of as supplying the deficiencies (such as the | 
duty of prayer and the doctrine of a future state), 

and removing the obscurities (such as those relating 

to various rites and customs) of the sacred text. | 
For in one of the four tractates which were after- 
wards added to the Talmud, they say that “the | 
Biblical text is like water, but the Mishna like 

wine;” “that the law is like salt, but the Mishna | 
and its orders like fine spices;” “that the law is 

only as it were the body, but the Miskna the soul 

of religion ;” “that the words of the scribes are all | 
weighty, and lovely, above the words of the law, | 
which are weighty and light.” How far such en- | 
comiums are unmerited, and how grossly exag- 
gerated such statements are, will appear from the 
following considerations. Even on the supposition | 
that an oral law was given to Moses, as they assert, 


Lord against the Jews (Matt. xxiii. 23), of paying 
tithe of mint, anise, and cummin, not required by 
the law of Moses, while they omitted the weightier 


| matters of that law—judgment, mercy, and faith, 


And not only are the precepts of the written lay 
thus subordinated to, but they are also in many 
respects contradicted by, those of the so-called 
oral law. <A very striking illustration of this is 
also found in the particular case cited by our Lord 
(Matt. xv. 4, 5), to prove his assertion that they 


| “transgressed the commandment of God by their 


tradition.” The fifth commandment, he says, 
enjoined them to honour their father and mother; 
and the law elsewhere (Lev. xx. 9) said that he 
who cursed father or mother was surely to be put 
to death; and yet by obeying a contradictory 
precept of the oral law, they had made these of 
none effect. For it was a part of the honour due 
to parents to support them and provide for their 


' wants, while to refuse to do so, either spitefully or 
,callously, was equivalent to cursing them. Not- 


withstanding this, however, the traditionary law 
said that it was of greater consequence for a man 


and consequently equally binding with the written | to dedicate his property to God, to make it over as 
law, it is, as in every other case, impossible that it ; a corban or gift for religious uses, than to apply it 
could for such a length of time have been trans- | to the profit of his parents, whatever might be 
mitted in its original purity, from mouth to mouth, | their necessities. These instances, which clearly 
without undergoing numerous alterations, omis- | show in what light the Great Teacher regarded 
sions, and additions. It is, therefore, on the very the unwritten law, are but two of almost innumer- 
face of it, perfectly unwarrantable and absurd to able similar ones, in which the Talmud teaches as 
regard what is confessedly but an oral tradition,as doctrine the commandments of men. 

being of equal and even superior authority to the, In conclusion, we must observe that to the 
written law. Moreover, this traditionary law, as | student who would investigate the history of 
may readily be inferred, gives undue prominence Jewish beliefs and opinions, in ancient and more 
to many regulations peculiar to itself, while at the modern times, the Talmud, notwithstanding all its 
same time it ignores others of far greater import- , absurd and ridiculous statements, is a storehouse 
ance contained in the sacred text. Of this we have whence he may draw much useful information 
a good example in the accusation brought by our | which elsewhere he could not obtain. 








DREAMS. 






Dreams, only dreams, 
Though they come when I walk and wake— 
Dreams, only dreams, 
That noonday life will not break. 
Better to dream, when we dream of the blest, 
Calm amid strife, for our souls are at rest, 
As we live in the past, and hold converse once more 
With the loved and the lost of the days of yore. 


= 





Wey REAMS, only dreams, 
HS) Beguiling my soul in the night— 

: Dreams, only dreams, 

That vanish with morning light: 
Yet sweeter ye be than the thoughts of day, 
And brighter to me than the morning’s ray ; 
For ye give to my longing heart once more 
The loved and the dead of the days of yore. 


Dreams, only dreams, Dreams, no more dreams, 

When this phantom-life is past— 
Dreams, no more dreams, 

When we close our eyes at last. 
| Shadows for ever are passing away ; 


Like rain on the thirsting ground— 
Dreams, only dreams, 
Like angels that hover around: 
Yet softer to me than the rain at even, 





And welccme ye be as the angels from heaven; | Earth was our night, but heaven is our day. 
For ye comfort my heart as ye give once more | What Death ravished from us will Death then restore, 


The loved and the lost of the days of yore. | The loved aad the lost of the days of yore. 


JOHN FRANCIS WALLER. 
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YOUNG SLAYERS OF 





LIONS AND BEARS. 


BY THE REV. J. B. OWEN, M.A., VICAR OF ST. JUDE’s, CHELSEA. 


American religious journal, some re- 
marks suggestive of application to 


success of Methodism in the New 


2 LATELY read in the Moravian, an | 


other Christians, accounting for the 


World. They set forth that “music would doubt- | 
less have helped Quakerism much, but it could not , 


have made up for its other deficiencies, such as its 


lack of a regular ministry, and of the sacraments. | 


Then there is Moravianism, having analogous doc- 


trines and regimen with Methodism, which, though 
particularly addicted to music, and having the | 


start in America before Methodism, yet is far in 


the rear. Romanism, again, has maintained music , 
in its highest form, yet when, according to the rate | 


of Romish immigrants into the United States, they 


should be now 10,000,000 strong, their own statis- | 


tical authorities claim barely 4,000,000. Methodism 
is far alead of them. 


| 


The proximate condition of 


our prosperity has been our working habit. All at | 


work, and always at work, is the practical maxim 
of our history. But the efficient cause lies back 
of the proximate one. The real efficient cause of 
the prosperity of Methodism has been its spiritual 
vitality. Our energetic methods tend to keep up 


the vital force, but the vital force itself must first | 


have prompted the methods. The law of action 
and reaction operates here, as in the material 
world. Our methods would die out without our 
vitality. A lively Christian ‘experience,’ a Church 
life that is indeed life—vital and energetic—is, the 
primary potential condition of our history.” 

This review is suggestive of the moral equa- 
tionm—viz., given the causes of failure, to find in 
their opposites the means of success. 
wanted, especially in Christian young men at an 
age which is strong to labour, is the earnest, 
hearty, loving co-operative work for their own 
souls, and for the souls of others, indicated by 
the familiar formula, “a strong pull, a long 
pull, and a pull altogether.” It implies a godly 
effort, and that effort sustained and combined. | 
The first ery of conviction is an echo of St. Paul’s, 
“Lord, what wouldest thou have meto do?” Then 
the inquiry of discretion follows, “ Where wilt thou | 
that we prepare?” and ever after, the carefulness 
“how thou oughtest to behave thyself”’ A few 
thoughts, addressed specially to young men on 
their duties, in reference to what they can do, and | 
ought to do, and how to do it, may be usefui. 

I assume, at the outset, you are young Chris- 
tians, more or less imbued with a sacred impulse 
of religious industry, but that you would seek direc- | 
tion as to the most efficient investment of your 


time, talents, and opportunities, in the service of | keep them; 





What is | 


our common Lord and Saviour. I observe, first, 
organisation is essential. “ Let all things be done 
decently, and in order,”—i.e., agreeably with the 
fitness of things, and in conformity, like the 
various parts of an army, with the relations of 
each department of the service to another, every 
one of them waiting for the word of command. 
This is the main lesson of the awful war lately 
waging on the Continent. The French are a 
military, gallant people, and half of Europe be- 
lieved in the poor Frenchman’s boast of martial 
superiority ; but recent events have mournfully 
proved their troops were more heroic than their 
commanders were competent. It appears most of 
their leaders owed their rank not so much to in- 
dividual merit as to imperial favour. Thus, in 
effect, it was not the army of France, but the 
Emperor’s. Hence, probably, the enormous frauds 
perpetrated for years in the enrolment, drill, and 
supply of the military. At the outbreak of the 
war every department was discovered to be in 
hopeless confusion, and there was such atrocious 
deficiency of men and material, that the poor 
deceived Emperor sighed over his defeats, “Je 
suis trompé!” (I am betrayed.) 

On the German side, the whole army was from 
the first a compact, well-officered, thoroughly- 
trained and organised body, ready to move when- 
ever and wherever ordered. Every regiment was 
full as it professed to be, supplies of every kind 
were on the spot where needed, and every man 
of every battalion united in an enthusiastic, intel- 
ligent appreciation of the personal as well as 
patriotic interests at stake in the tremendous con- 
flict. Not a single desertion, so far as I have 
seen, has been reported, and though the sacrifice 
of life on both sides has been unparalleled, yet 


there was no abatement of the popular fervour 


with the Prussian, though every able-bodied man 
in the nation is liable to service, without distinc- 
tion of rank or position, nor are any substitutes 
accepted. It is impossible to avoid the inference, 
from recent results, that the true greatness and 


' strength of a nation depend upon the staple intel- 


ligence and high moral character of its citizens, 


‘led on by the rigid integrity and concentrated 


energy of the national officials. 

It is a great political lesson taught us as 
Englishmen : it is equally cogent in its religious 
deduction to us as Christians. Though the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, we must 
sit down and count the cost; must examine the 
state of our resources, must “put on the whole 
armour of God;” must get into our places, and 
constantly realise our own personal 
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interests in the progress and issue of the long 
campaign and old war between God and the 
world; between the counteractive works of the 
flesh and the fruits of the Spirit; must “ fight 
manfully under Christ’s banner,” with no turning 
back, nor fleeing in the day of battle, and neces- 
sity is laid upon us to make full proof of our 
ministry, whether as presbyters, teachers, visitors, 
or other, even the humblest work of an evangelist. 
The matériel of the spiritual campaign in England 
is not deficient. Moreover, there are abundant 
channels for the outflow of godly zeal, but men 
are wanted to man their banks. “The harvest truly 
is great, but the labourers are few: pray ye there- 
fore the Lord of the harvest to send forth more 
labourers into his harvest.” There is a larger 





amount of knowledge, however imperfect, and of | 


impression of duty, however vague, even among 
the irreligious, than we suppose, or than outwardly 
appears. Work upon that desultory element; 
appeal to the latent popular consciousness; draw 
it out. Never apologise for religion. Insist upon 
its claims. Have a plan of action, and elaborate 


it. The French lost their battles from want of 


plans of action: they were masses without maps, 
a military mob with no uniformity except their 
uniforms. Their beginning of strife was the 
letting out water, in which, like the Egyptians, 
themselves were drowned. In like manner, in 
doing the work of an evangelist, let us appiy 
the spirit of Cromwell’s abused watchword, “ Trust 
in Providence and keep your powder dry.” Look 
to God for the blessing, but employ the means 
which he approves. 

2. Learn something from everything—“ gather- 
ing honey all the day from every opening flower.” 
An active Christian is like a French chiffonnier, 
he picks up something from every heap of refuse 
cast into the streets. He does most good who 
gets most good, and he gets most who is not 
above accepting small contributions. Some young 
men’s ears are more critical than docile; con- 
founding zsthetics with religion, they tolerate no 
sermon short of a faultless oration, allow for no 
slip of the tongue or memory, no grammatical or 
rhetorical blunder, and no infringement of the rules 
of elocution. Such hearers starve unless their 
food ke served in the first style of gastronomic 
art, while humbler Christians feed and thrive on 
diet simple and wholesome as their daily bread. 

This rule holds good in what you hear; on the 
other hand, caution is needful as to what you say, 
and who is the right person to say it. Some well- 
meaning young men, of inferior gifts of speech, 
engage in street-preaching. 
fatal to usefulness, to suppose any address good 
enough for out-o’-door exhortation; on the con- 
trary, the very abnormalness of the act demands 








Now it is a mistake, | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
i] 
| 
| 


a 
the prejudice, ignorance, and opposition with 
which it has to deal. ‘“ Cast not your pearls before 
swine ;” nor show the pearls in that inferior get. 
ting which detracts from their effect. The Gospel 
is not to be promiscuously thrown into the streg 
like rubbish, to the chance overhauling of some, 
and the disgust of others, who may pass by. 1p 
address a mixed crowd in the highways and 
hedges, like a prophet, requires a prophet’s fer. 
vour and qualification. It is to prate, not to 
preach, if you have no preaching gifts; and if you 
have none, you know it, or ought to know it, 
Offer yourselves for services for which you con. 
scientiously feel fully persuaded God has bestowed 
upon you the special faculty. Very humble offices 
may be very effective. Godworks silently. Drop 
a piece of wool on the floor. Do you hear it? 
No; it is noiseless. How about the snow? Does 
it make a shout to tell us it is coming? Certainly 
not. “He giveth snow like wool.” This is the 
characteristic of Divine operations, and should he 
of ours. The potential forces of the universe are 
mute. The sun never speaks; the atmosphere is 
dumb; gravitation has no tongue. Never disdain, 
then, to “serve your own generation according to 
the will of God,” as David avowed his willingness 
to do, setting aside the royal Psalmist to act “the 
doorkeeper in the house of his God.” It is a safe 
prayer, “Lord, what wilt thow have me to do? 
Let me not choose for myself. Whatever it be, 
make me meet to do it; not my will, but thine 
be done!” It is often harder to subject our will 
to his in active, than in passive relations, A 
readiness to labour in the humblest avocations, in 
secular trainings, qualifies us for higher occupa- 
tions. Itis equally true in the service of our Lord 
and Master. It was to the man who meekly took 
the lowest room to whom he vouchsafed the 
bidding, “ Friend, go up higher !” 

3. The powers of memory differ as widely as 
any other mental faculty; therefore do not be 
cast down if you find some general impression 
of a sermon or serious conversation more distinct 
than your recollection of the particular line of 
argument which produced it. To retain the very 
words, or actual train of thought which edified 
you, is well; but to put in practice the duty, or 
lesson involved, is better, whether for your own 
soul's sake, or for others. “I can’t repeat what 
he said,” said an old man who had heard me on 
one occasion, “ but I saw what I ought to do, and I 
went and did it.” 

Some useful influence always survives even 4 
misty recollection of the words which evoked it. 
Old Bishop Hoskyns used to encourage earnest 
hearers, who were troubled with bad memories, 
by the anecdote of a holy man, who bade such 4 
complainant to fill an earthen pitcher with water. 


more than ordinary personal power to overcome | He did it. The pastor then bade him empty it 
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again, and wipe it clean. ‘“ Now,” said he, “though | 

there be nothing of the water remaining in it, yet 

the pitcher is cleaner than it was before; so, | 

though thy memory retain nothing of the word | 

thou readest, yet thy heart is cleaner for its very 
sage through it.” 

4, Maintain your own ground, as Christ’s soldier 
and servant, in habitual deference to the Captain 
of your salvation, who plans the campaign. An 
earthly commander selects the highest spot near 
the battle-field from which to overlook and direct 
the movements of his troops, and keep himself out 
ofdanger. Do you the same, in the little divisions 
ofthe army of Christ entrusted to your command. 
Take up your post on the heights of Zion, where 
“the Lord is round about them that fear him.” 
Do your work, reckoning on the promise—“ No 
weapon that is formed against thee shall prosper.” 
Adhere rigidly to your instructions, knowing 
whose tactics you are carrying out; and thus, if} 
others follow you, they will be following your | 
Leader; as St. Paul admonishes us, “Be ye fol- 
lowers of me, as I also am of Christ.” 

Finally, St. Paul argues the assurance of God’s 
freely giving us all things, from the unanswerable | 
fact of the precious gift that spared not his own | 
Son. In like manner, if you first give yourselves | 
to God, no after devotion of time or talent will be | 
begrudged, or found difficult to yield. “ Give, and | 
it shall be given unto you,’ good measure, too. 
Nothing is lost which is given away from right | 
motives. The giving itself prevents the losing, for | 
a gift is not a loss. Benefaction multiplies its | 
means, like the widew’s oil. Barrenness comes of | 
niggardness. A Christian was admiring a friend’s 
rosary. The owner began plucking specimens of | 
roses of all kinds. “ You rob yourself,” said the one. 
“Nay,” replied the other; “ the way to make the 
rosebush bear is to pluck it freely. J lose nothing 
by what I give away.” The law is universal; 
“there is that scattereth, and yet increaseth.” 


| 


| more work than talk into it. 


| may lose sight of your labour ; 


Grace, like Mary’s spikenard, is very precious, but 
nobody knew half its sweetness until the alabaster 
box that shut it up was broken, and its fragrance 
filled the room. If you would be a “savour unto 
God in them that are saved,” be not content to 
carry through lite a glazed and stoppered faith, 
covered with a hermetic seal of thin skin. Let 
men see your good works, if you would have them 
glorify your Father which is in heaven. You need 
not bid them, like the vainglorious Jehu, “ Come, 
see my zeal.” Zeal is a candle which cannot be hid. 
Young Christians, make the cause of Christianity 
your own. Viewing it as a practical influence, put 
It is a precious metal 
worth all the toil and skill invested in its work- 
manship. I love to think this industry of Christian 
influence, in making highways for the Lord, is 
going on in secret unobtrusiveness when and 
where we least expect it, in spite of all the babel 
and bubble, the battle of the warrior, confusion, 
| noise, and garments rolled in blood. For instance, 
| during all the awful war in France an unseen, for- 
gotten work on the frontier had been silently going 
|on, under acres of piled-up mountain, tunnelling 
through its granite heart a sub-railway-pass from 
France to Italy, under the ill-omened inauguration 
of awful roars of artillery and cri wckling fires of 
musketry, and heaps of dead and dying, until the 
last block of stone was driven through, and the 


air, if not the light of heaven, flashed from end to 


end. The mightiest triumph of engineering skill 
has put its peaceful mark on history. You may 
have to deal with hard hearts—naturally hard and 
high as the Alps—no matter, chip away; the world 
be it so; toil on in 
the dark, if needs be. The mass of difficulties in 
your way may seem like a mountain without passes, 
the word of Christ still holds good: “If ye have 
faith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye shall say to 
this mountain, Be thou removed and cast into the 
sea, and nothing shall be impossible unto you.” 
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MISHRESS MILTON.’’* 


WNCLE PHIL!” cried merry little George 
as) Morley, commencing a violent assault 
and battery on his good-humoured 
incle’s shoulders, “what a shame it 
was that you didn’t come to us on 
Christmas Eve.” 

“T was particularly engaged, George, my boy.” 

“Oh! but that’s no excuse; we lost our Christmas 
Eve stories at blind man’s holiday.” 


—_— 


“Well, it is blind man’s holid®y now, so I 
am willing to pay forfeit. Let me put on my 
considering cap. What sort of story do you 
want ?” 

“ Oh, something jolly—something about giants and 
enchanters.” 

“Nonsense, George, that will be babyish!” said 
Arthur, who, compared with his little brothers, was 
quite manly. 





* The wntieeie of “Mary Powell” 


(Miss Anne Manning) emanate us to print in full the title of the work by w 
has been widely known for twenty years, as it™has lately been used by another persza. 
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*There’s a giant, though, in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” softly put in little Frank. 

« And in Spenser’s Fairy Queen,” added his mother. 

“Well, yes, in an allegory,” said Arthur, conceding 
the point. 

“Here goes for an allegory, then,” said Uncle 
Phil, stroking his black whiskers, and then lifting 
his little nephew on his knee. “I will tell you of 
the dreadfullest giant you ever heard of, and then of 
another of quite another sort. Square round, boys, 
and don’t interrupt me when once I begin, or else 
you'll cut off the end of my story. Fee! faw! 
fum! Now, then pe 

‘Oh, jolly!” softly whispered little Frank. 

“Once on a time, there was a dreadful giant. He 
was not a stout, heavy-looking giant, such as you 
see in shows, but a great, gaunt, grim spectre, with 
long, sinewy arms, fingers that squeezed like nut- 
crackers, and nails like eagles’ talons. His cruel 
little eyes were deep sunk under hollow caverns of 
eyebrows; his teeth were like those of a wolf. 

“This terrific fellow rode a horse sixty hands high, 
of a sickly white, and as lean as Rozinante: you 
might count all his ribs and spare-ribs, for he 
certainly had an extra number of them. 

“The giant lived in a castle built of dead men’s 
bones; its Gothic roof was constructed of their ribs; 
the floor was paved in patterns with their teeth; and 
the windows were formed of their skulls, all the 





| armed with his lance of Norwegian pine; and its 


sharp point he called hunger. 
“Tt was a fine sunny day when he reached the 
castled heights, overlooking a noble river; but the 


| flowers withered as he passed, and the skies gathered 
| blackness. 


The north wind wrapped him like a 


| cloak. Still, the crops, he was sorry to see, were 


light they admitted being through their eye-holes | 
| put his finger in, and made a clean sweep of the 
' little forsaken children, who were cowering in 


and jaws. On windy nights the wintry blasts howled 
through these apertures, and made music which the 
giant preferred to the best pianoforte-playing ; and 
then he would lift up his voice, with a tremendous 
‘Hah! hah!’ of enjoyment, enough to curdle your 
blood, and burst out singing— 
‘Tam Want by name and want by nature; 
Tam strong of frame and tall of stature; 
I always ride, I never walk— 
I ride a horse as white as chalk. 
I'm always eating and never filled; 
I’m always killing, and never killed!’ 


“After this specimen of the giant’s troubadour 
poetry, it need scarcely be stated that he was a 
cannibal: he had picked the meat off all the bones 
that built his house. In course of time, therefore, 
he depopulated the neighbourhood. 

“ Having carried on this style of work for four or 
five thousand years, thinning the surplus population 
ina way to delight political economists, the giant 
one day took a survey of his premises, and was sud- 
denly convinced that they were too small. 

«This hall,’ cried he, with a dissatisfied air, ‘is 
no better than a butler’s pantry, scarcely a hundred 
times larger than Westminster Hall, which William 
Rufus called a mere dressing-room ; besides, I have 
felt unusually hungry lately, so, having exhausted 
this neighbourhood, I will go in search of a better,’ 

“Then he mounted his horse and sallied forth, 


good: corn, wine, and oil, milk and honey, seemed 
only waiting to be stored; but only a few old men 
and a good many women were reaping. 

«* Aha!’ thought the giant, ‘the able-bodied men 
and likely lads are doing my work somewhere else, 
These poor wretches will never be able to carry the 
crops, and a good time is coming for me, if not for 
them.’ And as the voices of the distant reapers far 
below joined in ‘Die Wacht am Rhein,’ he bawled 
out ‘I’ve seen your Rhine!’ They paused aghast 
and looked round, but could see no one, for he had 
put on his invisible ring. 

“Soon the giant passed the frontier, and saw 
clouds of smoke in the distance, and heard the deep 
boom of heavy guns. 

«Oh, those are the newly-invented mitrailleuses, 
no doubt,’ muttered he; ‘all in the day’s work. 
They will clear the ground for me famously. But I 
begin to want my dinner. Stay, here is a village; 
it seems to have been burned and deserted. I will 
dismount and see if anybody is left in it.’ 

“He looked into one or two poor cottages, and 
though they were too small for him to enter, he just 


corners, just as you might scrape out a honey-pot. 


| Having taken them off with him, he picked their 
| little bones. 


“This dreadful occurrence soon became known 
among mothers of families, and then ensued weeping 
and wailing. It would have been noised abroad far 
and wide, but for similar events of the same nature, 
which soon became so frequent, that no one had time 
to grieve for them all, nor even to listen to them. 
The little, unprotected children were the first vic- 
tims, but next the able-bodied fathers and the 
wretched mothers, On this, public meetings were 
held, after having been properly advertised and 
placarded, and a number of excellent and contra- 
dictory speeches were made, and afterwards printed. 
Some of those out of harm’s way cried, ‘Go on!’ 
others cried equally loudly, ‘Leave off!’ Some said, 
‘Fair play is a jewel!’ others, ‘Never hit a man 
when he is down.’ Some cried, angrily, ‘ Why don’t 
you interfere 2?’ others retorted, ‘Why don’t you ?’ 

“ This kind of thing went on till—oh, dear me!— 
the fall of Sedan; ay, and the fall of Strasburg; 
and the fall of Metz. People then said, ‘Surely, 
there will be an end of fighting now!’ But no, 


there was not. Paris was to fall; and frightened 


men, women, and children fled away from it, and 
frightened men, women, and children rushed into it; 
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and Giant Want, though he was not frightened, went 
in among the rest, for, with his invisible ring, he 
could go in and out whenever he liked. Anp THE 
GATES WERE SHUT! 

“Yes, the gates were shut, and the people were 
shut in. Then you should have heard the weeping, 
and then you should have seen the woe. The 
besiegers came nearer and nearer, making a belt all 
yound the great city; and because it would not open 
its gates, they fired great guns at it, day and night, 
and the people inside the city fired again. To be out of 


reach of the dreadful shot and shells, little children | 


and babies were stowed away in dark cellars—nine 
hundred of them in one hospital alone,* and healthy, 
promising infants pined away and died in a week. 
“Everybody wept, except the giant, and except 
those who cursed the victorious besiegers for praying, 
when they had better have prayed themselves. The 


giant now had everything pretty much his own way. | 


They knew he was inside the walls, though they 
could not see him, and though they were told he was 
inthe country round about. They knew it, because 


for instance, ‘becoming the coffin of all on board ;” 
and out would come his pocket-handkerchief to wipe 
his eyes, and out would come his purse. 
“He was tremendously rich, this old giant, sub- 
scribed enormously to public charities, and went 
| about doing an immense deal of private good ‘ un- 
knownst’ except to the parties concerned. For 
| instance, during the Lancashire Cotton Distress he 
‘helped the local chivalry to cast one hundred and 
| thirty thousand golden bullets, which were warranted 
to hit the mark. And he took care that on Christmas 
Day every starving man, woman, and child should 
at least get a geod Christmas dinner. 

“So that I really do not see how you could call him 
| unfeeling. But the people across the water wanted 
him to go over and help them, which he was deter- 
mined not to do; ‘for,’ said he, ‘three broken heads 
won’t make a whole one. You are both of you 
my friends, and if I take part with either I must be 
' on bad terms with the other. Don’t think of such a 
| thing. Shake hands, and make it up. Let bygones 
| be bygones, and then come over and see my Great 





he ate up everything they had. First, he ate up all | Exhibition’ 


the beef and mutton, butter and cheese, lard and 
bacon; then he drank up all the milk that had been 
saved for the little children; then he ate nearly all 
the horses, then the dogs and cats, then the mice 


| 


| the other declared he would fight to the bitter end. 
Then the giant’s three sons rushed in, out of breath, 


“Not a bit of it; they wouldn’t leave off. One 
was determined to make the other bite the dust, and 


and rats. Then he fell upon the wild beasts, and | and Jack said, ‘Father, you really must interfere.’ 


ate elephants, wolves, and other animals. 
all the firewood to cook these nasty dinners; turned 
of the gas, so that everybody sat in darkness; broke 
up chairs and tables, and anything that came to 
hand, to keep his great pot boiling; for he must 


needs be fed, and would roar out, like Caliban, ‘I | 


inust get my dinner !’ 


“This dreadful state of things was reported, with | 


tears, by many persons who had escaped, either be- 
fore the city gates were shut, or by balloons or 
otherwise, to another great giant who lived over the 
water. 


“To have an idea of him, you must imagine a thou- 


sad John Bulls rolled into one—big, burly, cheery, | 
kindly—with a smile for everybody and a good turn | 


for everybody, who got awfully cheated sometimes, 
and then laughed at himself as heartily as his neigh- | 
bours launched athim. This giant was wrong-headed | 
sometimes, but always good-hearted. If he went 

wong for a little while, he was sure to come right. 

If people thought they had a joke against him, they 

Presently found it told against themselves. He had 

his little peculiarities. He would stand with his | 
back to the fire reading the paper, when his wife 
vould think he might as well be at his business; | 
but presently he would come to something that | 
made him flare up and exclaim, ‘ This is precisely 
such a case as I should like to expose!’ or he 
Yould come to an account of some awful calamity— 
&y the rolling over of the Captain, ‘like a turtle,’ 


| 
| 
| 


* Les Enfans de Jésus. 


He burnt | 


| self. 


| my heart alive!’ and he started to his feet. 


“ His father gave him a look. 
“ Patrick said, ‘Sir, you really should exert your- 
Send me over.’ 

“ His father looked severely at him. 

* Little Alick began to cry, and said, ‘Oh, pa, do 
go!’ 

*¢ Alick!’ said the giant, in a voice of thunder 
‘ go to bed, sir, this minute!’ 

* Poor little Alick walked off. 

«Pat! you go to bed!’ 

“Pat looked dreadfully affronted, but walked off 
too, grumbling something about ‘the governor’ as 
soon as he got outside the door. 

“¢ John! you go to bed !’ 

“«But, my dear, in broad daylight,’ began their 
mother. 

«He gave her a look. 

“Then John walked off. He 
mother to get what he technically called ‘a wigging,’ 


did not wish his 
especially for his sake. John, you see, was a good 
son. His father felt it, but continued silently read- 
ing the newspaper, or seeming as though he read it. 
“But presently he was heard to exclaim, ‘ Bless 
He had 
come to the account of what Giant Want was doing 
over the water, and of the nine hundred poor little 
‘Here, all of you!’ 
I’ve work for you 


babies dying in the dark cellar. 
cried he; ‘come back, you boys. 
that you’ll like.’ 

“ Back they all trooped fast enough ; for they had 
been undressing very slowly. 
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“* Now, no more pretence,’ very sternly. ‘If you 
want to help those poor people, you shall, but it must 
be in my way: nay, I'll help them myself. Here! 
bring forth my armour, my arms, and my horse— 
my clothes-horse, with all my old clothes upon it. 
Your mother will sort them out for the sick and 
wounded.’ 

*‘So they joyfully brought him the clothes-horse ; 
and you never saw such a collection in your life! 
Thousands of old hats, old coats, old boots (not soled 

* . 
with paper), old slippers, old socks, old shirts, old 
nightcaps, old flannel waistcoats, old regimentals, 
old shooting jackets, old comforters, old pocket- 
handkerchiefs—everything imaginable. 

“With one wave of his magic wand, or walking- 
stick, the giant pronounced this solemn incanta- 
tion :— 

* Hey diddle dumpty! 
The mouse ran up the plum.tree, 
And you likewise shall speed 
To the people in need, 
To clothe them and feed, 
As if those wooden pegs 
Were really live legs ; 
So be off by the train 
Ere I tell thee again, 
With a whizz and a puff, 
And put on steam enough!’ 


Incredible as it may appear, the clothes-horse 
immediately obeyed instructions; and the giant then 
proceeded, with that promptitude and composure 
which mark the truly great mind, to make his other 
preparations. 

«Having held a council of war with his thousand 
cooks, and appointed one of his dependants his 
acting secretary, he put on his regimentals, desired 
that his largest garden-engine might follow him by 
the express train, with a competent artillery force; 
to be followed by the light and heavy infantry, 
including an immense body of cooks, sutlers, Knights 
of St. John, and real Sisters of Mercy; and then 
started for the field of action, where he arrived just 
at the beginning of a short armistice. 
Seg a deadly feud with the wicked giant, which 

thing but his defeat could wipe out, his primary 
object was to assault him and blot him from 
existence. 

“As the humane giant approached the beleaguered 
city, his heart was rent by the scenes of desolation 
that everywhere met his eyes. His right hand was 
continually going into one pocket for his purse, and 
his left into the other for his pocket-handkerchief, to 
wipe his eyes. 

«* Never say die, my dear friends,’ cried he, in 
a very bad French accent. ‘Why, that’s the last 
fing you must do! You hit the first blow, and 


you’ve suffered for it; but turn over a new leaf now 
and let the past be forgiven and forgotten. That 
will be true glory, which is a thing you are very fond 
of. Now, then, where is this monster? All I want 
is a fair field and no favour.’ They led him where ; 





the wicked giant was supposed to be; and th 
trumpeter sounded a defiance. 

“ Our monster, who was roused by it from an afte, 
dinner nap, immediately sallied forth in a high stat, 
of savagery, but was unexpectedly met by a large 
Cheshire cheese directed to his right eye, py 
pelled by one of the recently-invented war-engines 
It hit him with such exactness that it prostrated him, 
and then continued its course to the depdt where the 
English food was being gratuitously distributed tog 
famishing but perfectly orderly train of women, fou 
or five in a row in a continuous file extending half g 
mile. Each woman had her basket or pitcher; many 
of them did not get served till they had waited 
thirty-six or even forty-eight hours; some of them 
were sleeping on the ground, others quietly talking, 
and expressing their gratitude to ‘those kind 
English.’ It was a sight to distract the wicked giant, 
He rushed furiously on his antagonist, but was again 
levelled by a well-directed sack of potatoes. His 
fury was now fabulous: he poised his enormous 
lance, clapped spurs to his lean horse, and rode full 
tilt at the benignant giant, who received him witha 
discharge of excellent coffee, boiling hot, from his 
garden-engine. The fortune of the day was decided 
by that coup! The white horse immediately turned 
round, as if on a pivot, and in spite of the delirious 
objurgations of his rider, bore him off amid a shower 
of preserved meats, cans of concentrated milk, flitches 
of bacon, casks of lard, and coppers full of scalding 
soup; nor ever stopped to draw breath till he 


reached 
‘Some Stygian cave forlorn, 
Mid horrid shapes and shrieks and sights unholy,’ 


whence we hope he never will return, but henceforth 
‘in dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell.’ ” 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


155. Isaiah expressly foretells the resurrection of 
the dead. 

156. Where in the New Testament is there assigned 
a limit to prophecy? 

157. How is it proved that there were more than 
one hundred and twenty believers at the time of our 
Lord’s ascension ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 480. 


147, (1) In Numb. xxv. 7, in the matter of 
Zimri and Cozbi; (2) Josh. xxii. 13, to bear a 
message from the children of Israel to the children 
of Reuben, of Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh; 
(3) Judges xx, 28, about going to war with the 
children of Benjamin. 

148. Jonah; Nahum; Habakkuk. 

149. Rom. xvi. 20. “The God of peace shall bruise 


Satan under your feet shortly.” 














